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For  Your  Information 

It’s  hard  to  believe  we’ve  reached  the  end  of 
another  publishing  year  with  this  month’s 
edition  of  PROFILE.  It’s  been  a fun  ride  for  us 
in  the  editorial  department.  And  we  hope, 
through  the  stories  we’ve  published,  it’s  been 
an  informative  one  for  you,  our  readers. 

During  the  summer  hiatus,  we’ll  be  looking 
at  PROFILE  to  see  how  we  can  make  it  even 
more  useful  to  you.  We’re  analyzing  the 
reader’s  surveys  that  many  of  you  clipped  out 
of  the  January  1992  Basic  Facts  Edition  and 
returned  to  us.  We’re  also  getting  feedback 
from  education  specialists  who  responded  to 
another  survey.  A quick  scan  of  the  results  so 
far  indicates  most  of  you  are  pleased  with 
PROFILE.  Some  of  you  have  offered 
suggestions:6mtbe-types  of  stories  you’d  like 
to  see.  And  we’re  taking  those  suggestions 
seriously.  When  you  receive  your  November 
1992  copy  of  PROFILE,  you’ll  probably  see 
many  of  those  suggestions  have  been 
incorporated. 

Anyway,  that’s  in  the  future.  Let’s  look  at  the 
present."  And  that  brings  us  to  this  month’s 
edition— the  all  sports  issue! 

The  theme  involves  the  link  between  sports 
and  the  military.  Many  of  the  qualities  that  are 
integral  to  success  in  sports  are  also  needed 
to  be  successful  in  the  military.  Teamwork, 
discipline  and  a willingness  to  make  sacrifices 
are  examples.  In  the  section  focusing  on 
professional  sports,  you’ll  read  what  stars  like 


Dallas  Cowboys  great  Roger  Staubach,  golfer 
Lee  Trevino  and  Pittsburgh  Steelers  running 
back  Rocky  Bleier  have  to  say  about  the 
subject.  They  ought  to  know.  They’ve  each 
spent  time  in  the  military— Staubach  in  the 
Navy,  Trevino  in  the  Marine  Corps  and  Bleier 
in  the  Army. 

They  aren’t  the  only  marquee  names  who’ve 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces,  though.  There’s 
David  Robinson  of  the  San  Antonio  Spurs; 
Baseball  Hall  of  Famers  Willie  Mays  and  Ted 
Williams;  Phil  McConkey,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  Giants;  and  Napoleon  McCallum  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Raiders.  The  list  goes  on. 

While  the  military  can  certainly  lay  claim  to 
having  had  some  of  the  greats  of  the  game  in 
the  ranks,  the  military  sports  scene  involves 
much  more  than  the  superstars.  In  fact,  the 
main  emphasis  in  the  military  is  on  the  casual 
athlete  who  plays  simply  for  the  fun  of  it.  The 
intramural  leagues  are  the  foundation  of 
military  sports— and  there  are  some  interesting 
reasons  why.  You’ll  find  out  what  they  are  in 
the  article  that  begins  on  page  4. 

In-between  the  intramurals  and  the  pros  are 
the  varsity  level  athletes,  who  play  at  base- 
level  all  the  way  up  to  Armed  Forces-level. 

And,  of  course,  there’s  the  cream  of  the  crop. 
The  Olympians.  You’ll  read  about  them,  too. 

It’s  a jam-packed  issue,  but  enough  of  the 
preliminaries. 

Get  ready  to  turn  the  pages— it’s  game 


Master  Sergeant  Steve  Dry,  USAF 
Managing  Editor 
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‘‘Upon  the  fields  of  friendly  strife  are  sown  the  seeds 
that,  upon  other  fields,  on  other  days,  will  bear  the  fruits 
of  victory.”— General  Douglas  MacArthur 

By  Master  Sergeant  Steve  Dry 

When  General  Douglas  MacArthur  spoke  those 
words,  he  was  focusing  on  the  role  of  sports 
and,  specifically,  its  importance  in  forging 
qualities  integral  to  success  on  the  battlefield. 

At  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  in  West  Point,  N.Y., 
MacArthur’s  words  are  revered  to  this  day.  They  serve 
as  a verbal  catalyst  to  every  West  Point  cadet  who 
knows  that  participating  in  sports  is  mandatory  if  one 
hopes  to  graduate. 


The  link  between  sports  and  the  military  extends  far 
beyond  West  Point,  however.  It  doesn't  matter  if  you’re 
an  airman  at  Kunsan  Air  Base,  Republic  of  Korea,  or  a 
general  assigned  in  Brussels,  Belgium;  sports  are  part 
of  the  cultural  landscape. 

At  larger  bases,  organized  sports  such  as  softball, 
volleyball  and  bowling  are  just  some  of  the  options.  At 
smaller  bases,  where  facilities  are  often  limited,  jogging, 
weightlifting  or  pick-up  basketball  games  are  the  norm. 

The  military  is  bullish  on  sports  for  several  reasons. 

“Number  one  is  the  fitness  aspect,’’  said  Philip  Cota, 
acting  director  of  the  Armed  Forces  Sports  Office  in 
Alexandria,  Va.  “Fitness  relates  to  the  deployment/ 
contingency  capability  of  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and 
Marines  to  go  to  war.’’ 

Cota  said  another  consideration  is 
« traits  like  teamwork  and  discipline, 

5 which  are  critical  in  sports,  go 
o “hand  in  hand"  with  the  qualities 
| associated  with  success  as  a military 
^ professional. 

° “Leisure  time  pursuits— to  give 
them  (servicemembers)  some 
wholesome  outlets  for  their  energy," 
Cota  said,  is  another  reason  sports 
have  a high  profile  in  the  armed 
services. 

The  layman  who  thinks  about 
military  sports  usually  won’t  have  too 
much  trouble  coming  up  with  a list 
of  some  of  the  more  well-known 
personalities.  When  you  think  of  the 
powerful  West  Point  football  teams  of 
the  mid-1940’s,  the  legendary 
backfield  of  Glenn  Davis  and  Felix 
“Doc"  Blanchard  comes  to  mind. 
The  Naval  Academy  boasts  such 
alumni  as  National  Basketball 
Association  All-Star  David  Robinson, 
former  Dallas  Cowboys  great  Roger 
Staubach,  former  New  York  Giants 
star  Phil  McConkey  and  Los  Angeles 


The  emphasis  in  military  sports  programs  has  shifted  from  focusing  on 
the  gifted  athlete  to  getting  maximum  participation  from  the  average 
servicemember,  said  Phil  Cota,  acting  director  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Sports  Office. 
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Sports  served  as  a way  for  servicemembers  to  relieve  stress  during  the  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  period. 


Raiders  running  back  Napoleon 
McCallum.  The  Marine  Corps  was 
the  training  ground  for  former  world 
heavyweight  champion  Leon 
Spinks.  The  Air  Force  reaped 
gold  in  the  Olympics  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  such  athletes 
as  diver  Micki  King-Hogue,  archer 
Darrell  Pace  and  quarter-mile 
specialist  Aionzo  Babers. 

Those  are  just  some  of  the  “elite” 
athletes.  During  the  mid-1940’s 
through  the  late  1970’s,  the  list  of 
well-known  athletes  who  did  stints  in 
the  military  reads  like  a veritable  Hall 
of  Fame  roll.  Willie  Mays,  Don 
Newcombe,  Ted  Williams,  Johnny 


Sain,  Arthur  Ashe,  K.C.  Jones  and 
Adrian  Smith  are  some  of  the 
names.  Al  Davis,  owner  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Raiders,  was  coach  of  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va.’s  football  team  while  he 
was  in  the  Army. 

“In  the  AOs,  ’50s  and  '60s,  we 
had  the  draft,”  Cota  said.  “We  were 
drafting  good  athletes  right  out  of 
college.” 

The  result  was  that  base-level 
teams  in  sports  like  baseball, 
basketball  and  football  were  often 
comprised  of  some  of  the  top 
athletes  in  the  United  States.  And 
people  were  eager  to  watch  them. 

In  Korea  during  the  late  '60s,  a 


football  game  between  the  2nd 
Infantry  Division  and  the  7th  Infantry 
Division  would  easily  attract  a crowd 
of  10,000. 

Cota,  who  was  once  assigned  to 
the  3rd  Infantry  Division  in  Germany, 
recalled,  “I  used  to  screen  every 
incoming  soldier  into  the  division . . . 
we  had  five  major  (football)  teams. 
We’d  screen  them  so  we’d  have  an 
equal  distribution  of  athletes 
throughout  the  division. 

“We  had  good  leagues.  When  3rd 
Infantry  was  playing  at  3rd  Armor, 
for  instance,  it  was  really  high-level 
stuff.  I mean,  you  would  pack  those 
bleachers  and  stands.” 
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PH2  Milton  R.  Savage 


Cota  can  recall  seasons  when  he’d  bring  in  130  top- 
level  athletes  for  football  tryouts. 

‘‘It  was  a lot  of  fun  because  you  became  the  general 
manager  of  the  team . . . You  basically  ran  three  sports- 
football,  baseball,  basketball.  I’m  tellin'  ya' — it  was  first 
class.” 


“In  the  ’ 40s , ’50s  and  ’60s,  we  had 
the  draft.  We  were  drafting  good 
athletes  right  out  of  college.” 


While  no  one  disputed  the  quality  of  the  leagues,  in 
the  ’60s  some  commanders  began  expressing  concern 
about  the  impact  the  leagues  were  having  on  the 
military  mission.  Back  then,  it  was  routine  for  a military 
athlete  to  spend  large  amounts  of  time  practicing  for  a 
game. 

“Commanders  were  getting  upset  that  their  soldiers 
were  away  from  duty  and  they  weren’t  training  (in  their 
military  jobs),”  Cota  said.  "...The  (elite)  athletes,  in 
many  cases,  were  housed  in  a dormitory  all  by  them- 
selves, they  were  fed  special  food,  given  special 
treatment— it  just  didn't  work.” 

At  the  same  time,  intramural  sports  programs 
designed  for  the  average  soldier  weren’t  getting  much 
emphasis,  Cota  said. 

“They  still  had  them  and,  on  occasion,  you  would  get 
one  of  the  elite  athletes  playing  on  the  company  team. 
But  that  would  skew  the  whole  league,”  Cota 
said. 

By  the  early  70s,  the  emphasis  in  military  sports 
programs  had  shifted  from  the  elite  athlete  to  the 
intramural  athlete. 

Cota  said  the  shift  was  “ . . . for  the  best  because 
(focusing  on  strictly  talented  athletes)  wasn’t  getting  us 
what  we  wanted— maximum  participation.” 

A quick  look  at  dollar  figures  is  indicative  of  the  value 
placed  on  getting  maximum  participation.  In  Fiscal  Year 
1989,  the  Army’s  sports  budget  was  $83.5  million.  More 
than  95  percent  of  that  was  spent  on  personnel, 
equipment,  grounds  upkeep  and  other  items  to  support 
intramural  programs,  Cota  said. 

What  that  means  is  a military  person  who  wants  to 
compete  for  fun  can  do  so  in  a wide  variety  of 
organized  sports  throughout  the  year  during  off-duty 
time. 

But,  in  the  wake  of  Congressional  mandates  that  are 
in  line  with  the  continuing  drawdown  of  U.S.  armed 
forces,  intramural  programs  are  going  to  have  a smaller 
budget  to  work  with  in  the  years  ahead,  Cota  said.  He 
added,  however,  there  are  ways  to  surmount  that 
obstacle. 

“We  hope  to  capitalize  on  commercial 
sponsorship . . .to  make  up  for  losses  in  the  budget,” 
Cota  said. 

“The  Armed  Forces  has  always  been  a closed 


society,”  Cota  explained.  ”...  It’s  only  in  the  past  six  or 
seven  years  that  we  have  been  allowed,  first  on  a test 
basis,  to  talk  to  commercial  sponsors.” 

General  Motors  is  currently  sponsoring  the  Armed 
Forces  Sports  Championships.  On  another  level,  Cota 
cites  Ft.  Bliss,  Texas,  as  having  one  of  the  more 
accelerated  local  sponsorship  programs. 

“They  even  have  billboards  on  the  ballfield,”  Cota 
said. 

Despite  the  increased  emphasis  on  intramural  sports 
in  the  last  15-20  years,  the  elite  athlete  can  still  compete 
at  the  highest  levels  while  in  the  military. 

For  instance,  through  the  Army’s  World  Class  Athlete 
Program,  a soldier  who  is  designated  a top-caliber 
athlete  by  his  or  her  sport's  national  governing  body 
can  undergo  training  at  the  Olympic  Training  Center  for 
up  to  two  years  before  the  Olympics. 

But,  Cota  added,  elite  military  athletes  may  find  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  pursue  athletic  careers  without  it 
impacting  adversely  on  their  military  careers. 

“In  the  times  that  we’re  in  right  now. . .the  drawdown 
of  all  the  services,  they’re  going  to  be  looking  for 
quality  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and  Marines,”  Cota  said. 
"It's  rather  difficult  for  an  athlete  to  go  away  for  any 
period  of  time  and  be  able  to  compete  (for  promotion) 
with  his  comrades. . . If  you're  not  there  (at  your  unit), 
you’re  not  going  to  get  the  good  rating  that  the  soldier 
who  is  performing  his  training  mission  is.” 


. . The  (elite)  athletes,  in  many 
cases,  were  housed  in  a dormitory  all 
by  themselves,  they  were  fed  special 
food,  given  special  treatment — it  just 
didn’t  work.” 


Cota  said  some  athletes  don't  pursue  the  World  Class 
Athlete  Program  for  that  reason. 

Overall,  though,  the  military  tries  to  offer  the  same 
athletic  programs  as  its  civilian  counterparts,  said  Tom 
Hlavacek,  deputy  director  of  the  Armed  Forces  Sports 
Office. 

For  example,  he  said,  an  18-year-old  who  goes  into 
the  military  can  expect  to  compete  in  the  same  types  of 
programs  that  an  18-year-old  competing  in  an 
intramural  league  at  a university  would. 

The  most  outstanding  athletes  at  the  intramural  level 
are  often  identified  by  local  sports  directors  to 
participate  in  higher  levels  of  competition,  Hlavacek 
said.  How  far  they  go  depends  on  their  ability  and 
whether  or  not  their  commander  is  willing  to  release 
them  from  their  regularly  assigned  duties. 

As  Cota  points  out,  a military  athlete  is  a military 
person  first  and  an  athlete  second. 

One  need  read  no  further  than  MacArthur's  quote  to 
understand  why.# 
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By  Master  Sergeant  Steve  Dry 


The  Gulf  of  Oman  isn’t  known  as 
a haven  for  sports  and  leisure 
activities  but,  on  any  given  day, 
you're  likely  to  hear  more  grunts  and 
groans  there  than  at  your  local 
health  and  fitness  center. 

The  reason  is  simple.  Fitness 
equates  to  readiness  in  the  military- 
no  matter  where  you  are. 

If  you’re  a Marine  stationed 
aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  USS 
Independence,  doing  push-ups  on 
c deck  is  just  part  of  the  regimen. 

| While  the  Marines  are  the 
s standard  bearers  for  physical 
8 readiness  in  the  military,  the  Army, 

£ Navy  and  Air  Force  are  no  strangers 
^ to  the  fitness  philosophy.  Each 
service  has  its  own  standards  and 
members  are  tested  on  at  least  an 
annual  basis  to  ensure  those 
standards  are  met. 

Some  view  it  as  work.  Others  see 
it  as  a challenge.  Still  others 
perceive  it  as  fun.  Whatever  your 
viewpoint,  if  you’re  one  of  the  2 
million  people  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
physical  fitness  tests  are  part  of  life. 

But  there’s  more  to  the  fitness 
equation  than  formal  fitness 
evaluations.  Intramural  and  varsity 
athletic  programs,  tailored  for  people 
who  want  to  compete  in  organized 
sports  during  their  off-duty  time,  are 
also  part  of  the  picture. 

Intramural  programs  feature 
competition  between  different  units 
on  a base.  The  level  of  competition 
might  be  likened  to  that  in  a high 
school  physical  exercise  class. 
Intramural  programs  exist  primarily 
“ . . .to  promote  physical  fitness  and 
camaraderie  between  units  in  a 
competitive  format,”  said  Staff 
Sergeant  Anthony  Cochran,  sports 
director  at  Langley  Air  Force  Base, 
Va. 

Varsity  programs  involve 
competition  between  different  bases. 
The  athletes  typically  play  on  a level 
comparable  to  that  of  junior  college 
teams.  The  top  athletes  on  base- 
level  teams  often  go  on  to  compete 
at  all-service  and  all-Armed  Forces 
levels. 

While  varsity  athletics  appeal  to 
the  most  talented,  intramural 
leagues  are  the  foundation  of 
military  sports  simply  because  they 
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Marines  exercise  on  the  flight  deck  of  the  aircraft  carrier  USS 
Independence  during  a break  in  flight  operations. 


are  open  to  everyone. 

Cochran  said  sports  officials 
promote  a "no  cut"  policy  for  the 
intramural  programs.  Everybody 
who  wants  to  play  gets  the  chance. 
Larger  units,  which  sometimes  have 
more  players  than  needed  for  one 
team,  often  have  "A,"  "B,”  and  “C” 
teams.  A smaller  unit,  which  may  not 
have  enough  people  for  a team,  will 
combine  with  another  small  unit  and 
field  a team. 

John  McCarthy,  athletic  director  at 
Naval  Station  Norfolk,  Va.,  said  there 
are  two  ways  intramural  sports 
benefit  the  military. 

"One,  it  provides  a sailor  who 
does  better  work  on  the  job 
because  he’s  happier  and  healthier 
and,  two,  it  increases  retention,”  he 
said. 

"It’s  a morale  booster,"  Cochran 
said  of  intramural  sports.  "For  the 
person  who  was  never  really  a good 
athlete  in  high  school,  they  can 
compete  on  their  level.” 

"We  have  people  who  come  out 
for  the  team  who  have  never  played 


at  all  before,"  said  Technical 
Sergeant  Kathy  Brown,  a fixture  on 
her  unit’s  softball  team  at  Langley  for 
several  years.  "Basically,  the  people 
who  have  experience  teach  the 
newer  players  and  they  take  it  from 
there.” 

One  of  the  things  that  attracts 
people  to  the  intramurals  is  that  they 
know  they'll  be  supported  by  other 
unit  members  who  go  to  the  games. 

"There’s  some  pressure  because 
nobody  wants  to  go  out  there  and 
not  do  well,"  Brown  said.  "But  it’s 
more  of  a self-imposed  pressure;  the 
crowd  supports  you.  Even  if  I 
missed  every  ball  that  came  at  me,  I 
know  I’d  still  be  cheered." 

Brown,  who  also  bowls  and  plays 
volleyball,  said  the  intramural 
leagues  are  competitive  but  most 
people  who  take  part  don't  go  in 
with  a "winning  is  everything" 
attitude. 

Nevertheless,  the  desire  to  win  is 
there.  In  the  Army  and  Air  Force, 
units  at  each  base  compete  to  win 
the  Commander’s  Cup.  The  cup  is 


awarded  to  the  unit  that 
accumulates  the  most  points  based 
on  such  things  as  participation  and 
how  high  it  finishes  in  the  standings 
(in  all  sports)  during  a calendar  year. 
In  the  Navy,  shore  commands  and 
ships  at  sea  compete  for  the 
Captain’s  Cup,  which  has  similar 
criteria.  Marines  compete  for  the 
Commanding  General’s  Cup. 

At  most  bases,  there  are  a variety 
of  intramural  sports.  Racquetball, 
soccer,  golf,  softball,  volleyball, 
bowling,  basketball,  cross  country, 
tennis  and  horseshoes  are  offered  at 
Langley.  At  nearby  Norfolk,  sailors 
and  Marines  can  even  compete  in 
less  traditional  sports  like  tug-of-war 
and  wallyball,  a cross  between 
handball  and  volleyball.  Even  at  sea, 
intramural  sports  have  their  place. 

Lieutenant  Ed  Stolze  played 
volleyball  regularly  while  stationed 
on  the  USS  Nassau  and  the  USS 
Coral  Sea. 

“V\le  played  intramural  teams  in 
the  Mediterranean,"  Stolze  said. 
"That  was  fantastic.  We  played  a fire 


A sailor  takes  part  in  a powerlifting  competition  aboard  the  USS  Wisconsin. 
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Softball  is  one  of  the  most  popular  intramural  sports. 


Golf  is  played  on  the  intramural 
and  varsity  levels. 


department  team  in  Toulon,  France,  and  company 
teams  in  Israel.  We  were  able  to  sit  down  and  talk  to 
the  players  of  each  host  nation  before  and  after  the 
game.” 

Basically,  intramurals  offer  ‘‘something  for 
everybody.”  And  “everybody”  includes  even  those 
who  may  be  past  their  athletic  prime. 

“People  will  sometimes  quit  playing  a sport  like 
basketball  when  they’re  27  or  28  because  the  game 
demands  a lot.”  Cochran  said.  “Here,  we’ve  got  an 
‘Over  30  League’  for  those  who  want  to  continue  to 
play.” 

Not  all  bases  have  leagues  designed  exclusively  for 
older  players,  but  that  doesn’t  deter  them  from  playing 
against  the  younger  ones. 

Sergeant  1st  Class  Jose  Santiago,  a 35-year-old 
soldier  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  competes  on  a regular  basis 
against  soldiers  half  his  age  in  flag  football,  basketball, 
softball  and  track  and  field. 

“I  don’t  mind  playing  against  them,”  he  said.  “I  can 
keep  up  with  them  all  day  long.” 

Santiago  was  a quarter-miler  in  high  school,  but  got 
involved  in  other  sports  while  at  his  first  duty  station  in 
Germany.  He's  been  at  it  ever  since. 

He  said  he  gets  “nothing  but  praise”  from  the 
soldiers  he  competes  against. 

‘ They  see  me  do  it . . . and  they  don’t  want  to  look 
bad.  In  a way,  it  encourages  them,”  he  said. 

While  intramurals  feature  athletes  of  varying  degrees 
of  ability,  the  more  serious  jock  gravitates  toward 
varsity  level  competition,  which  ranges  from  playing 
for  the  base  team  to  being  on  an  all-service  or  all- 
Armed  Forces  squad. 

The  most  common  varsity  sports  at  base  level  are 
softball  and  basketball.  Some  installations,  especially 
Marine  Corps  bases,  also  have  tackle  football. 

You  only  have  to  talk  to  a few  varsity  athletes  before 
a very  clear  picture  emerges— that  competing  at  this 
level  is  a whole  different  ballgame. 


Soldiers  get  down  to  business  during  a flag  football 
game. 


“When  you  play  football,  you’re  there  for  one 
reason— you  want  to  be  there,”  explained  Corporal 
Michael  Adkins,  two-time  defensive  MVP  on  teams  that 
won  the  Marine  Corps’  East  Coast  Football 
Championship.  “It’s  just  like  the  Marine  Corps;  there’s 
no  in-between.  You  start  with  40  guys  who  like  to  play 
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Basketball  is  also  popular, 
whether  it’s  indoors. . . 


“You  play  civilian  teams  and  they  see  that  you’re 
athletes,  not  just  gun  toters,”  said  Smith,  who  played 
several  times  against  civilian  teams  while  stationed  in 
Europe. 

But,  there’s  no  doubt  that  varsity-level  athletics,  at 
least  at  the  base  versus  base  level,  will  be  undergoing 
changes  in  the  near  future.  The  reason  is  budget  cuts 
that  are  affecting  the  military  across-the-board. 

Cochran  mentioned  that  until  recently  his  office  was 
able  to  support  Langley’s  varsity  teams  when  it  came 
to  expenses  like  tournament  fees,  vehicle  support  and 
paying  for  game  officials.  In  March,  Cochran  said  he 
received  notification  from  higher  headquarters  that  he 
could  no  longer  provide  that  support. 

Armed  Forces  Sports  Office  officials  say  commercial 
sponsorship  of  varsity  athletics  should  provide  some 
relief.  Some  bases  are  already  trying  the  idea  and 
others  will  be  in  the  future. 

Whatever  results,  it  seems  sports  will  continue  to  be 
a part  of  military  life.  In  some  ways,  they  are 
inseparable. 

“The  military,  as  a whole,  is  based  on  being  able  to 
work  as  a team,"  Stolze  said.  “Team  sports  require 
that.  And  if  you  can  learn  to  do  that  on  a sports  team, 
it  will  surely  help  you  to  develop  those  skills  in  the 
Navy." 

Maybe  it  is  more  than  just  a game.  # 


Editor's  Note:  Also  contributing  to  this  report  was  CpI.  Karl  C.  Ulrich 


. . . or  outdoors  aboard  a ship. 


football  and  you  end  up  with  20  guys  who  love  to 
play.” 

Adkins,  who  played  for  the  city  champions  when  he 
went  to  high  school  in  Macon,  Ga.,  said  varsity  military 
ball  is  a more  intense  game  than  prep  ball. 

“It’s  definitely  on  a higher  level,”  he  said.  “The 
physical  part  is  much  tougher;  we  have  to  condition 
ourselves  more.” 

Gunnery  Sergeant  Doug  Weatherman,  a veteran  of 
the  all-Marine  and  all-Armed  Forces  softball  teams, 
added,  “In  high  school,  you're  coached  a little  bit 
closer.  You  always  have  to  work  on  the  fundamentals 
but,  in  the  military,  you're  older  now  and  you’re 
expected  to  know  them.  You’re  not  learning  the 
fundamentals— you're  refining  them.” 

And,  you're  expected  to  perform. 

Captain  Stephanie  Smith,  a member  of  the  all-Air 
Force  women’s  varsity  softball  team  in  1991  and  a 
veteran  varsity  basketball  player  at  Langley,  said  most 
varsity  players  put  pressure  on  themselves  to  do  well. 
Slackers  aren’t  tolerated. 

“If  you  try  to  blow  something  off,  they’ll  (teammates) 
get  on  you,”  she  said.  “You  have  to  do  the  things  you 
can  do.” 

While  varsity  athletes  willingly  shoulder  the  pressure, 
there  are  rewards  that  come  with  being  on  center 
stage. 

“It  gives  you  a way  of  excelling  in  an  area  you’re 
talented  in . . . and  doing  it  with  a group  of  people 
much  like  yourself,”  Smith  explained.  “...When  you 
do  well,  you've  excelled  against  your  true  peers.” 

Weatherman  recalled  his  experience  during  the  all- 
Marine  tryouts  as  a chance  “ ...  to  play  with  guys  who 
have  played  some  high-caliber  baseball... some  of 
them  in  college  and  some  even  in  the  pros." 

While  the  intramurals  involve  competition  between 
unit  teams,  varsity  athletes  regularly  compete  against 
their  civilian  counterparts. 
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Winning 


is  her  ‘ Racquet ’ 


Captain  Barbara  Faulkenberry  has  been  a mainstay  in  racquetball 


at  the  Armed  Forces  level  for  several  years. 


By  Master  Sergeant  Steve  Dry 

"Those  who  can,  do.  Those 
who  can't,  teach." 

N°T! 

Captain  Barbara  Faulkenberrv 
is  living  proof  the  saying 
popularized  by  disgruntled 
students  is  more  of  a trite  cliche 
than  an  indisputable  fact. 

Faulkenberry  teaches.  Racquet- 
ball  is  her  subject.  When  you 
bounce  off  the  walls  in  her  class, 
it’s  probably  because  you  went 
sprawling  on  the  hardwood  after 
you've  made  a futile  attempt  to 
return  an  overhead  smash. 

Faulkenberry,  a world  class 
racquetball  player,  is  chief  of  the 
intramurals  division  at  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  Part  of  her  job 
involves  instructing  cadets  in 
racquetball,  swimming,  self- 
defense  and  physical  fitness.  She 
also  designs  intramural  programs 
that  the  cadets  manage  as  well 
as  participate  in. 

"I  don’t  think  even  1 percent  of 
the  cadets  I see  will  ever  play 
high-level  competition 
racquetball,”  Faulkenberry  said. 
"But,  if  they  can  have  fun,  play 
safely  and  burn  some  calories,  I 
enjoy  that.” 

The  job  is  a natural  fit  for  the 
31-year-old  Clearwater,  Fla., 
native.  A quick  scan  of  her 
athletic  resume  explains  why: 

* 1991  Air  Force  Female  Athlete 
of  the  Year. 

* Seven-time  Armed  Forces 
Women’s  Singles  Racquetball 
Champion. 

* Florida  Women's  Racquetball 
Champion  in  1978. 

* A member  of  the  first 
women's  U.S.  national  racquetball 
team  in  1981. 

Faulkenberry  isn't  likely  to  run 
across  too  many  cadets  who  can 
match  her  level  of  play.  That 
doesn’t  bother  her. 


"I  find  that  I get  very  excited 
when  beginning  players  start 
saying,  ‘This  is  a fun  game,’  ” she 
said. 

For  Faulkenberry,  racquetball 
has  been  a fun  game  ever  since 
she  began  playing  at  age  13.  By 
the  time  she  was  17,  she  had 
played  in  a professional 
tournament.  When  she  entered 
the  Air  Force  Academy,  she 
continued  honing  her  skills  as  a 
cadet. 

While  some  military  athletes 
have  difficulty  juggling  their 
career  and  sports,  Faulkenberry 
has  excelled  in  both.  A qualified 
KC-135  Stratotanker  navigator, 
she  was  recently  selected  for 
promotion  to  major  two  years 
ahead  of  most  of  her  peers. 

Faulkenberry  credits  her  athletic 
experience  for  helping  her 
develop  as  an  officer. 

"It  helped  me  in  my  mindset," 
she  said.  "Any  national  caliber 
athlete  has  to  set  goals  and  have 
milestones.  I've  done  that... I’ve 
had  setbacks,  but,  through 


competition,  I’ve  learned  that  you 
can  bounce  back.  And,  through 
hard  work,  you  will  win  in  the  end." 

She  hasn’t  stopped  setting 
goals  either.  In  her  military  career, 
she’d  like  to  get  a flying 
assignment  when  her  stint  at  the 
academy  is  up.  She’d  eventually 
like  to  be  a squadron  commander 
and  someday  hopes  to  work  in 
some  capacity  with  government 
officials  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Her  racquetball  goals  are  also 
pretty  clear. 

"I  would  like  to  win  the  Air 
Force  and  Armed  Forces 
(Championships)  every  single 
year  I get  to  play,”  she  said.  "And 
I would  like  to  win  the  national 
open  title  in  singles." 

Faulkenberry’s  highest  finish  in 
the  nationals  was  third,  which  she 
accomplished  twice.  And  she 
admits  that  each  year  she  gets 
older  makes  it  that  much  harder 
to  win. 

When  you're  a world  class 
athlete,  that’s  the  type  of 
challenge  you  live  for.  # 
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Military  athletes  are  a regular 
part  of  the  international 
sports  seem-  Be  sure  to 
watch  for  these  military 
Olympic  hopefuls  during  the 
upcoming  Summer  Games  in 
Barcelona,  Spain. 


Sergeant  Troy  A.  Lawton,  U.S.  Army 
29  years-old,  Infantry 
Unit:  Army  Marksmanship  Unit,  Fort 
Benning,  Ga. 

Hometown:  Fort  Worth,  Texas 


Second  Lieutenant  Alexa  Diana  Orrange, 
U.S.  Army 

24  years-old,  Finance 

Unit:  3d  Finance  Group,  Fort  Hood,  Texas 

Hometown:  Orange,  Texas 


Sergeant  Eric  Wetzel,  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
31  years-old,  Flight  Clearance  Crew  Chief 
Unit:  Marine  Corps  Wrestling  Team, 
Quantico,  Va. 

Hometown:  Chicago,  111. 


Boxing 


Staff  Sergeant  Roxanne  C.  Thompson,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps 

27  years-old,  Marksmanship  Instructor 
Unit:  USMC  Combat  Development 
Command,  Quantico,  Va. 

Hometown:  Sandpoint,  Idaho 
1991  Armed  Forces  Female  Athlete  of  the 
Year 


BM3  Sean  Fletcher,  U.S.  Navy 
24  years-old,  Boatswain’s  Mate 
Unit:  USS  Theodore  Roosevelt , Norfolk,  Va. 
Hometown:  East  Orange,  N.J. 

Armed  Forces  and  National  Bantamweight 
Champion 


p\etdner 


Captain  Bill  Roy,  U.S.  Air  Force 
33  years-old,  F-4  Fighter  Pilot 
Unit:  USAF  Academy,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. 

Hometown:  Mt.  Sterling,  111. 

1991  Armed  Forces  Male  Athlete  of  the 
Year 


Going  for  the 


By  Sergeant  D.  Townsend  Wrenn 

Gold  has  fascinated  mankind  from  time 

immemorial.  For  some,  the  quest  for  gold  has 
nothing  to  do  with  wealth.  Their  dream  is  for  an 
Olympic  gold  medal— a sign  that  they  are  the  best  in 
their  sport. 

Since  1912,  when  Army  Lieutenant  George  Patton 
finished  fifth  in  the  pentathlon,  Armed  Forces  athletes 
have  competed  in  the  Olympics. 

The  two  decades  following  World  War  II  were  when 
the  military  had  an  abundance  of  world  class  athletes. 
The  draft  gave  the  Armed  Forces  people  with  talent  and 
experience  in  their  sports. 

When  Congress  authorized  funds  to  support  the 
training  of  world  class  military  athletes  in  1956,  the 
Armed  Forces  put  over  800  athletes  into  specialized 
training  that  year.  Of  those,  91  eventually  made 
America’s  Olympic  teams  and  brought  home  18  gold, 

18  silver  and  five  bronze  medals. 

At  the  1956  Summer  Games  in  Melbourne,  Australia, 
79  military  athletes  were  on  the  team.  That’s  still  the 
largest  military  representation  the  United  States  has 
ever  had  in  the  Games. 

America’s  military  Olympians  have  had  their  share  of 
success.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  comebacks  was 
that  of  springboard  diver  Micki  King-Hogue,  now  a 
colonel  and  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers’  Training 
Corps  Professor  of  Aerospace  Studies  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky. 

In  the  1968  Olympics  at  Mexico  City,  King-Plogue 
was  leading  the  competition  going  into  the  final  three 
dives.  On  the  second  of  her  three  remaining  dives,  she 
hit  the  board  and  broke  her  left  arm. 

She  tried  to  complete  her  last  dive,  but  her  arm  could 
not  sustain  the  twisting  motion.  She  finished  fourth. 

“A  lot  of  people  have  said  I must  have  been  sad 
following  the  event.  Sad  wasn't  the  feeling;  it  was 
anger,"  said  King-Hogue. 

"I  had  blown  it.  It  was  an  absolute  tragedy  in  terms 
of  training,  planning,  sacrificing  and  dedicating  all  my 
energies  to  that  end;  just  to  have  it  go  away  by 
mistake." 

Six  months  later  she  went  to  the  spring  national 


Air  Force  2nd  Lieutenant  Alonzo  Babers  (second 
from  right)  was  a double  gold  medalist  in  the  1984 
Los  Angeles  Summer  Games.  A winner  in  the 
400-meters,  he  was  also  a member  of  the  winning  4 
X 400-meter  relay  team. 

championships  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  as  a spectator. 

"Watching  that  championship  killed  me,"  King-Plogue 
said.  "That’s  when  I knew  that  there  was  still  some 
diving  left  in  me." 

During  the  next  four  years,  she  trained  intensively. 

She  earned  10  national  titles  enroute  to  her  second 
Olympics. 

At  the  1972  Summer  Games  in  Munich,  King-Hogue 
captured  the  gold.  Her  final  dive  was  a reverse  IV2 
somersault  with  IV2  twists,  the  same  one  that  dropped 
her  from  medal  contention  in  Mexico  City. 

Twelve  years  later  in  the  Los  Angeles  Summer 
Olympic  Games,  another  Air  Force  officer  made  his 
mark.  Second  Lieutenant  Alonzo  Babers  won  gold 
medals  in  the  400-meter  sprint  and  the  4x400-meter 
relay.  He  was  the  first  military  track  and  field  athlete  to 
earn  the  gold  in  20  years. 

While  servicemembers  have  excelled  in  several 
Olympic  sports,  some  events  are  peremally  dominated 
by  military  athletes.  Boxing  and  shooting  are  the  most 
notable. 
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Sergeant  Ray  Mercer  won  a gold  medal  in  heavyweight  boxing  during 
the  1988  Summer  Games  in  Seoul.  Now  a pro  fighter,  Mercer  made 
$1.2  million  for  his  last  fight. 


During  the  1988  Olympics  in 
Seoul,  Army  boxers  captured  the 
spotlight.  Specialist  Andrew 
Maynard,  light  heavyweight  (178 
pounds);  Specialist  Kennedy 
McKinney,  bantamweight  (119 
pounds);  and  Sergeant  Ray  Mercer, 
heavyweight  (201  pounds),  won 
gold  medals. 

Specialist  Anthony  Hembrick,  a 
serious  gold  medal  contender  in  the 
middleweight  (165  pound)  class,  was 
disqualified  because  of  a scheduling 
mix-up. 

Mercer,  who  turned  pro  following 
his  Olympic  success,  recently 
earned  $1.2  million  when  he  fought 
Larry  Holmes,  the  former  World 
Heavyweight  Champion. 

The  top  ranked  amateur  bantam- 
weight in  the  country  is  Navy  Petty 
Officer  3rd  Class  Sean  Fletcher,  who 
is  based  at  Norfolk,  Va.  He’s  the 
frontrunner  for  the  bantamweight 
position  on  the  1992  Olympic  team. 

"I  take  my  boxing  on  a step-by- 
step  basis,”  says  Fletcher.  “Amateur 
boxing  can  have  so  many  pitfalls; 
you  have  to  keep  your  head  up  and 
keep  striving  for  your  goals.” 

Fletcher  has.  In  the  past  few 
months  he  has  captured  the  Armed 


Forces  Championship  and  the 
National  Championship. 

If  Fletcher  makes  it  to  Barcelona, 
he'll  be  joining  a long  list  of  military 
boxers  who  competed  in  the 
Olympics.  Since  1948,  the  military 
has  sent  53  boxers  who  have 
brought  Old  Glory  six  gold,  two 
silver  and  six  bronze  medals. 

In  shooting,  the  Armed  Forces 
have  sent  105  military  athletes  to  the 
Games  since  1948.  The  result:  11 
gold,  10  silver  and  seven  bronze 
medals. 

“The  military,  for  a lot  of  years, 
was  the  only  representative  in  the 
sport,”  said  Martin  Edmondson,  U.S. 
National  Running  Target  Team 
coach.  “We  were  the  only  trained 
people  in  the  sport.” 

Coach  Edmondson’s  son, 
Specialist  Martin  David  Edmondson, 
is  a hopeful  for  one  of  two  running 
target  positions  on  the  Olympic 
shooting  team.  He’s  a member  of 
the  Army  Marksmanship  Unit  (AMU) 
at  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

“When  I make  this  team,  I’ll  have 
made  every  team  over  the  last  four 
years,”  says  Edmondson.  “And  won 
most  of  (the  competitions).” 

The  younger  Edmondson  was  the 


§ 1989  Championship  of  the  Americas 
| Champion,  the  1990  National 
w Champion,  the  1991  Interservice 
| Champion,  1991  Triple  National 
Champion  and  took  two  silver 
medals  in  the  Pan  Am  Games. 

This  will  be  his  last  year  of 
shooting.  He  plans  to  attend  Officer 
Candidate  School  after  the 
Olympics. 

“I  want  to  give  the  Army  back 
some  of  what  it’s  given  me,”  he  said. 

Whatever  the  sport,  the  road  to 
the  Olympics  is  long.  For  the  military 
athlete,  it’s  often  a juggling  act  to 
perform  military  duties  and  athletic 
training  at  the  same  time. 

"Today’s  Armed  Forces  athletes 
have  to  train  year-round  to  get  to  the 
Olympic  level,”  said  Tom  Hlavacek, 
deputy  director  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Sports  Office.  "For  athletes  to 
achieve  this  level  is  an  honor.  First 
they  have  to  be  good  at  their  military 
job  and,  then,  they  have  to  excel  in 
their  sport.” 

“The  services,  for  the  most  part, 
try  to  be  aware  of  talented  athletes 
and  station  them  in  areas  that  offer 
the  best  training  for  their  sport,”  said 
King-Hogue.  But  that  doesn’t  mean 
that  they  get  to  train  full  time. 

For  King-Hogue,  training  was 
something  she  did  on  her  own  time. 
Lunch  time  was  spent  running  and 
lifting  weights.  Each  weeknight  she’d 
dive  for  two  hours.  Most  of  Saturday 
was  spent  at  the  pool,  leaving 
Sunday  for  rest. 

But  that's  the  price  a high-level 
athlete  pays  in  order  to  compete 
against  the  best.  And,  if  the 
Olympics  are  the  goal,  prior 
international  competition  is  almost  a 
must.  For  the  military,  Consil 
International  du  Sport  Militaire 
(CISM)  is  one  vehicle  for  getting  that 
experience. 

CISM  is  made  up  of  military 
athletes  from  more  than  80  countries 
who  compete  against  each  other  in 
over  30  sports.  Every  year,  CISM 
organizes  some  15-20  military  world 
championships  that  are  hosted  by 
various  countries  in  the  organization. 

About  5,000  military  athletes  have 
taken  part  annually  in  recent  years. 
That  figure  could  get  larger  since 
former  Eastern  Bloc  nations  are  now 
participating  after  several  years  of 
absence. 
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About  5,000  military  athletes  have  taken  part  annually 
in  recent  years.  That  figure  could  get  larger  since 
former  Eastern  Bloc  nations  are  now  participating  after 
several  years  of  absence. 

“This  is  the  whole  idea  of  friendship  through  sports 
that  the  people  envisioned  when  they  founded  the 
organization,"  says  Hlavacek.  “They  said  if  soldiers  can 
compete  together  on  friendly  fields,  then  the  chance  of 
meeting  on  unfriendly  terms  will  diminish.” 

Since  1948,  CISM  has  been  bringing  military  athletes 
from  around  the  globe  together.  Many  have  gone  on  to 
Olympic  glory.  King-Hogue  is  one  example.  She  was 
the  first  woman  to  ever  compete  in  CISM  events. 

“There  were  no  women  athletes  in  the  other 
countries’  militaries,”  King-Hogue  said.  “So  I had  to 
compete  against  the  men  using  the  men’s  rules,  which 
were  a little  different  at  the  time." 

King-Hogue  placed  third.  The  winner  was  the  1968 
Olympic  gold  medalist  Klaus  DiBiasi  of  Italy.  Today, 
King-Hogue  serves  on  CISM’s  Board  of  Directors. 

While  CISM  is  one  stepping  stone  to  the  Olympics,  it 
isn't  the  only  one.  High  caliber  athletes  can  be  invited 
to  the  national  championships  by  the  individual  sports 
associations  or  governing  bodies.  The  top  performers 
will  normally  be  invited  to  the  Olympic  tryouts. 

Regardless  of  the  route  an  athlete  chooses,  one  thing 
is  certain.  A lot  of  hurdles  must  be  overcome  to  be  an 
Olympian.  And  military  athletes  have  an  extra  hurdle. 
They  know  they  are  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and 
Marines  before  they  are  athletes.  They,  possibly  more 
than  others,  realize  what  a privilege  it  is  to  compete  in 
the  Games. 

Baron  Pierre  di  Coubertin,  the  founder  of  the  modern 
Olympics,  had  this  creed  that  is  still  appropriate  today: 
“The  most  important  thing  in  the  Olympic  Games  is  not 
to  win  but  to  take  part,  just  as  the  most  important  thing 
in  life  is  not  the  triumph  but  the  struggle.  The  essential 
thing  is  not  to  have  conquered  but  to  have  fought  well." 

King-Hogue  agreed. 

“After  deep  thought  about  (my  accident),  I was  able 
to  come  away  with  the  feeling  that  there  were  5,000  of 
the  greatest  athletes  in  the  world  in  Mexico,  and  I was 
one  of  them,"  she  said. 

“That’s  pretty  special  in  itself."  # 


Petty  Officer  David  Butler  in  action  during  the  1988 
Summer  Games  in  Seoul.  He  was  eliminated  in  the 
fourth  round,  losing  to  the  eventual  gold  and  bronze 
medalists. 


Specialist  Martin  David  Edmondson 
will  be  competing  for  a spot  on  this 
year’s  Olympic  shooting  team.  The 
1991  Interservice  and  triple  national 
champion  has  said  1992  will  be  his 
last  year  of  competitive  shooting.  He 
plans  to  become  an  Army  officer  in 
the  fall. 
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Ken  Hackman 


PRIME  TIME 


By  Corporal  Karl  C.  Ulrich 

It  was  January  21,  1979,  Super 
Bowl  XIII,  the  first  Super  Bowl 
rematch  in  history  and,  upon 
closer  look,  one  of  the  few  Army- 
Navy  grudge  matches  to  ever  make 
it  into  the  annals  of  the  National 
Football  League  championships. 

The  Dallas  Cowboys  were  about 
to  go  up  against  the  Steel  Curtain  of 
Pittsburgh  and,  while  Dallas  had 
emerged  victorious  over  Denver  in 
Super  Bowl  XII,  oddsmakers  were 
still  giving  the  Steelers  a four-point 
advantage.  It  seemed  no  one  could 
forget  when  these  titans  last  clashed 


in  Super  Bowl  X.  And  if  there  was 
any  truth  to  the  adage  that  history 
repeats  itself,  Dallas’  offense  would 
crumble  against  the  defense  of 
Pittsburgh. 

A nationwide  television  audience 
tuned  in  to  watch  two  of  the  most 
dominant  teams  in  NFL  history.  But, 
practically  unnoticed  was  the 
interservice  aspect  of  the  game  that 
pitted  the  offensive  passing  strategy 
of  an  ex-naval  officer  against  the 
gutsy,  hard-charging  running  of  a 
former  enlisted  soldier. 

On  the  Army’s  side,  was 
Pittsburgh  running  back  and 
Vietnam  War  hero  Rocky  Bleier,  who, 


with  only  seven  seconds  remaining 
in  the  first  half,  caught  a touchdown 
pass  giving  the  Steelers  a 21-14  lead 
at  the  break. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  Navy’s  helm 
was  Dallas'  star  quarterback  Roger 
Staubach,  graduate  of  the  U.S. 

Naval  Academy  and  winner  of  the 
Pleisman  Trophy. 

When  it  was  over,  Pittsburgh  had 
emerged  victorious,  35-31. 

In  the  eyes  of  most,  it  had  been  a 
typical  Pittsburgh-Dallas  battle.  But 
to  those  with  a flair  for  military 
history,  Miami’s  stadium  was  filled 
with  the  old-fashioned  flavor  of  an 
Army-Navy  game. 


Pittsburgh’s  Rocky  Bleier  catches  a touchdown  pass  during  Super  Bowl  XIII 
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If  any  of  this  sounds  unusual  to  you,  it  shouldn’t.  The 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  have  been  home  to  numerous 
professional  athletes,  even  before  the  days  when  Willie 
Mays  played  baseball  for  the  Army  and  Hall  of  Famer 
Ted  Williams  was  an  aviator  with  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

“There  are  a lot  of  similarities  between  sports  and  the 
military,”  said  Bleier,  who  served  as  a grenadier  during 
the  Vietnam  War.  “The  ability  to  take  instructions  and 
believe  in  your  leaders,  for  example. 

“In  the  Army,  you  have  to  react  to  instructions— don’t 
think,  don’t  question,  just  react.  It’s  the  same  thing  in 
coaching.  You  have  to  be  able  to  trust  in  your  coaching 
staff.  You  do  your  job,  and  let  them  do  theirs.” 

But,  having  faith  in  your  leaders  is  only  part  of  the 
link  between  professional  soldiers  and  professional 
athletes.  Another  is  preparation. 

As  a cadet,  Staubach  quickly  learned  the  value  of 
preparation  and  continued  to  reap  its  rewards  in  pro 
football. 

“Although  I wasn’t  the  starting  quarterback  for  the 
Dallas  Cowboys  until  my  third  year,"  said  Staubach,  “I 
was  ready  because  I prepared  each  week  as  though  I 
was  going  to  start.  I was  physically  in  good  shape 
because  I worked  out  every  day,  and  I was  mentally 
ready  to  play  because  I studied  the  game  plan. 

“This  foundation  came  from  my  training  in  the 
military.  The  minute  I stepped  on  the  Naval  Academy 
campus,  I was  learning  strict  discipline  and  the 
necessity  of  being  prepared. . . I don't  feel  I would  have 
received  this  foundation  from  any  other  college  or 
university.” 

Teamwork  is  another  ingredient  common  to  both 
military  and  athletic  success.  Most  leaders,  whether 
they're  coaches  or  commanders,  agree  teamwork  is 
essential  to  victory. 

“The  whole  aspect  of  a fireteam,  from  a grunt  point 
of  view,  is  that  you  supported  each  other,”  said  Bleier. 
“You  had  your  area  of  responsibility  and,  hopefully,  the 
guy  next  to  you  would  cover  and  overlap;  but  you 
couldn’t  worry  about  him,  you  had  to  take  care  of  your 
own  field. 

“Again,  it’s  the  same  with  organized  teams,  especially 
football.  You  had  your  responsibility  and  you  had  to  do 
your  responsibility.  It  didn’t  help  you  if  you  felt  you  had 
to  look  over  your  shoulder  at  everybody  else.  You  did 
your  job,  everybody  else  did  their  job,  and  the 
cumulative  parts  made  the  whole.” 

But,  even  in  one-man  sports,  which  rely  more  on 
individual  talent  than  teamwork,  common  principles  are 
readily  apparent.  For  golfing  legend  Lee  Trevino,  one 
principle  was  discipline.  And  he  found  plenty  of  it  in  the 
Marine  Corps. 

“I  didn’t  have  much  discipline  when  I was  young,” 
said  Trevino,  “and  I’ve  said  it  many,  many,  many 
times— if  it  wouldn’t  have  been  for  the  Marine  Corps  to 
teach  me  discipline,  self-respect  and  motivation,  I would 
have  probably  ended  up  in  prison  somewhere.” 

Enlisting  as  a Marine  Corps  machine  gunner  at  17, 
Trevino  quickly  discovered  that  shooting  a couple  of 
rounds  meant  more  than  just  playing  a few  holes  of 
golf. 


Dallas’  Roger  Staubach  plans  his  next  offensive 
series. 


Trevino,  winner  of  numerous  Professional  Golfing 
Association  titles,  still  says  one  of  his  proudest 
achievements  was  setting  the  record  in  the  20-meter 
light  machine  gun  drills. 

“I  prided  myself  in  being  the  best  machine  gunner 
they  had,”  said  Trevino.  “The  one  thing  they  taught  me 
more  than  anything  was  to  like  myself,  that  I was 
somebody,  and  I could  become  someone.  And  here  I 
am  now,  one  of  the  best  golfers  in  the  world.” 

But,  life  in  the  Marines  wasn't  all  guns  and  ammo  for 
this  king  of  clubs.  After  serving  two  years  as  a machine 
gunner,  Trevino  reenlisted  for  a Far  East  tour  and,  by  a 
true  stroke  of  luck,  found  himself  playing  on  the  Marine 
golf  team.  On  his  way  to  Japan,  Trevino,  then  a 
corporal,  had  orders  to  a special  reconnaissance 
battalion,  but,  due  to  an  administrative  error,  he  wound 
up  working  in  the  chow  hall. 

“I  was  there  on  mess  duty  for  about  a week,”  said 
Trevino.  “So,  I went  in  to  see  the  captain  and  I said, 
‘Listen,  Sir,  I’ve  been  in  the  Corps  now  almost  two 
years.  I’ve  done  my  tour  over  here  once.  I’ve  been  on 
mess  duty  before.’  I said,  ‘I’m  an  NCO 
(noncommissioned  officer).  I’m  not  supposed  to  be 
pulling  mess  duty.’  ” 

“He  looks  at  me  and  says,  'Trevino,  your  orders  were 
kind  of  messed  up. . .You  were  supposed  to  have  gone 
to  reconnaissance. . .This  paper  work  is  going  to  be  a 
headache. . . ’ He  said,  ‘Trevino,  do  you  play  a sport?’ 
And,  I said,  ‘Yes  sir,  I do;  I play  golf!”’ 
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After  spending  two  years  training 
Trevino  how  to  crawl  into  a bunker, 
the  Marines  wanted  to  see  how 
good  he  was  at  getting  out  of  one. 

Trevino  shot  a 77  and  68  for  36 
holes  and  qualified  for  the  number 
five  position  on  the  six-man  Marine 
team. 

"I  couldn’t  believe  it,”  said  Trevino. 
"I  was  supposed  to  have  been  in 
reconnaissance  doing  night  patrols 
somewhere,  and  I end  up  in  Special 
Services  playing  golf  with  all  the 
colonels  and  majors  of  the  3rd 
Marine  Division. 

”...  Our  team  never  lost  a single 
interservice  meet  in  the  two  years 


Lee  Trevino 


we  played  out  there.  We  beat 
everybody  that  had  a team.” 

Everybody,  including  the  Army’s 
team  which  boasted  such  players  as 
the  legendary  Orville  Moody, 
considered  the  best  player  in  the  Far 
East  at  the  time. 

Clearly,  the  Marine  Corps  was  a 
big  boost  for  Trevino,  who  calls  the 
Corps  “the  finest  fighting  unit 
anywhere  in  the  world.” 

But  not  all  athletes  who  served  in 
the  military  volunteered.  For  some 
players,  like  Willie  Mays  and  Ted 
Williams,  military  service  wasn’t  as 
much  an  option  as  it  was  an 
obligation. 


Rocky’s  Road: 

From  the  War  Zone  to  the  End  Zone 


By  Corporal  Karl  C.  Ulrich 

When  you’re  a rookie  who’s  played  only  11 
games  with  a pro  football  club  that  has  never  won 
a National  Football  League  championship,  the  road 
to  the  Super  Bowl  might  indeed  seem  a long  one. 

But,  when  you’re  in  a war  zone  in  the  middle  of 
the  Vietnamese  jungle  and  you've  just  been  shot  in 
the  leg,  stepped  on  a hand  grenade,  and  lost  all 
flexibility  in  your  right  foot,  your  chances  of  playing 
in  a Super  Bowl  are  probably  about  a million  to 
one.  Your  chances  of  playing  on  the  first  team  to 
win  four  Super  Bowls  are  astronomical. 

If  Rocky  Bleier  had  been  a gambler,  he’d 
probably  be  the  richest  man  in  the  world. 

Bleier,  who  played  running  back  for  Pittsburgh 
during  the  legendary  era  of  the  Steel  Curtain,  quite 
possibly  made  the  greatest  comeback  in 
professional  football  history. 

It  all  began  December  1968.  It’s  not  very  often  a 
player  gets  drafted  twice,  but  Bleier  would  be  an 
exception. 

Having  already  been  drafted  by  the  Steelers  that 
February,  Bleier  had  just  finished  playing  the 
eleventh  game  of  his  pro  career  when  he  got  the 
word— "Uncle  Sam  wants  YOU.” 

A quick  shave  and  a haircut  later. . . Bleier  was  off 
to  Vietnam.  It  was  there,  in  the  middle  of  Hiep  Due 
Valley,  that  Bleier’s  pro  career  nearly  ended. 


Rocky  Bleier 
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Mays,  who  was  drafted  during  the 
Korean  War,  continued  to  do  what 
he  did  best— play  baseball.  Though 
his  salary  was  considerably  less  and 
he  missed  two  years  in  the  big 
leagues,  he  was  able  to  refine  his 
skills  by  playing  on  the  post  team  at 
Fort  Eustis,  Va. 

Williams,  however,  was  selected  as 
a naval  aviator  and  wound  up  flying 
planes  for  the  Marine  Corps.  Unlike 
Mays,  Williams  was  recalled  for  not 
one  war,  but  two,  serving  in  both 
World  War  II  and  Korea. 

But  the  drafting  of  big-name 
athletes  was  not  at  all  uncommon 
during  that  era.  In  today’s  age  of  the 


Willie  Mays 


all-volunteer  force  very  few  pro- 
caliber players  ever  serve  in  the 
military.  But  there  are  exceptions. 

David  Robinson  and  Napoleon 
McCallum  are  examples.  Robinson, 
who  was  less  than  6-6  when  he 
entered  the  Naval  Academy,  wasn’t 
considered  a pro  prospect  coming 
out  of  high  school.  However,  during 
his  academy  years,  the  star  of  the 
National  Basketball  Association’s 
San  Antonio  Spurs  shot  up  seven 
inches,  peaking  the  interests  of 
several  pro  scouts. 

Eventually,  Ensign  Robinson 
became  the  NBA’s  number  one  draft 
pick.  Having  grown  too  tall  for  sub 


“We  were  walking  out  of  a wooded  area,  into  a 
rice  paddy  that  took  a dogleg  left,’’  said  Bleier.  “I 
was  eighth  in  line  carrying  a grenade  launcher,  and 
the  word,  as  usual,  was  to  keep  five  yards  distance 
with  your  eyes  and  ears  open.” 

“The  point  man  was  about  40  yards  in  front  of 
me  and  had  just  turned  to  make  that  dogleg  left 
when,  all  of  a sudden,  he  spotted  the  enemy.” 

After  firing  a few  shots  from  an  M-16  rifle,  the 
point  man  charged  after  three  North  Vietnamese 
soldiers,  pulling  Bleier’s  entire  unit  onto  the  rice 
paddy. 

“All  of  a sudden  a machine  gun  started,”  said 
Bleier.  “You  could  just  hear  it  leveling  the  area.  I 
dove  into  the  paddy  to  the  left  of  me,  threw  off  my 
pack,  and  crawled  on  my  hands  and  knees  with 
the  radioman. . 

Desperately  searching  for  cover,  Bleier  and  the 
radioman  found  what  little  protection  they  could 
behind  a 9-inch  high  mound  of  dirt. 

“We  saw  the  machine  gun  about  a hundred 
meters  away  in  a wooded  area  straight  across  from 
us,”  said  Bleier.  “Since  I was  the  grenadier,  I rolled 
over  on  my  side,  breached  a grenade,  and  was 
going  to  pop  fire  on  the  machine  gunner. . .So,  I’m 
racing  to  get  off  this  grenade,  while  behind  was 
another  guy,  and  he  kept  hollering  at  me.  Then,  all 
of  a sudden,  I felt  a thud  in  my  left  leg. 

“Now,  in  all  honesty,  I thought  he  threw  a rock  at 
me  to  get  my  attention,”  said  Bleier.  “But,  as  I 
turned  around  to  look  at  him,  I realized  it  hadn’t 
stopped  hurting  and  there  was  blood  coming  out  of 
two  neat  holes  in  my  khakis.” 

Quickly  wrapping  his  leg  with  gauze,  Bleier 
retreated  into  a hedgerow,  where  he  continued  to 
fire  grenades  until  the  four  members  of  his  team, 
who  were  pinned  down,  could  retreat  to  safety. 

As  the  battle  pressed  on,  Bleier,  who  had  been 
treated  by  the  unit’s  medic,  was  evacuated  to  a 


safer  position,  near  his  commanding  officer, 

Captain  Tom  Murphy.  At  least,  it  seemed  safe  at  the 
time. 

“All  of  a sudden,  a grenade  came  flying  through 
the  air,  hit  Murphy  right  in  the  middle  of  the  back, 
bounced  off  his  back  without  going  off,  and  rolled 
to  where  I was,”  said  Bleier.  “I  got  up  to  jump  out 
of  the  way,  and  I was  standing  on  it  when  it  blew 
up.” 

“It  threw  me  up  in  the  air,  and  I came  landing 
down  on  top  of  Murphy.  Fortunately,  it  was  a cheap 
grenade  because  it  exploded  outward,  rather  than 
up  and  out. 

“I  didn’t  know  how  badly  I was  hit.  I knew  my 
foot  was  hurtin’  and  my  knee  hurt.  So  I felt  up,  and 
there  was  blood  in  my  pants.” 

The  firefight  continued  for  most  of  the  afternoon, 
until  a second  platoon  arrived  to  help  Bleier’s  unit 
evacuate.  It  was  midnight  before  Bleier  was 
evacuated  and,  eventually,  flown  to  a Tokyo 
hospital. 

“I  wound  up  getting  staph  infection  in  my  right 
foot  and  up  my  leg,  and  there  was  a time  when 
they  thought  they  were  going  to  have  to  amputate 
it,”  said  Bleier.  “The  doctor  told  me  that  I would 
never  play  football  again  because  of  the  damage 
and  trauma  to  my  foot.” 

“But,  being  a dumb  jock,  I said,  ‘Well,  why  not? 

I didn’t  lose  the  foot,  it’s  still  there— damaged, 
sure— but  we’ve  all  been  hurt  before.’  ” 

“It  took  longer  than  I anticipated,”  said  Bleier. 
“But,  by  1972,  I was  back  100  percent.” 

Three  years  later,  in  1975,  Pittsburgh  won  Super 
Bowl  IX— their  first  championship.  By  1980,  Bleier 
had  won  a total  of  four  Super  Bowl  rings,  and  the 
chant  of  the  day  was,  “One  for  the  thumb!” 

Some  players  would  give  their  right  leg  to  win 
four  Super  Bowls.  Fortunately  for  Bleier,  he  didn't 
have  to.  # 
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David  Robinson  as  a Naval  Academy  cadet,  both  on  and  off  the  court. 


duty,  Robinson  served  only  two 
years  of  active  duty  before  joining 
the  Spurs,  who  had  signed  him  to  a 
$26  million  contract. 

McCallum,  who  had  no  physical 
restrictions,  served  the  Naval 
Academy’s  normal  five-year 
obligation  before  playing  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Raiders. 

But  McCallum  wasn’t  the  first  to 
return  to  the  playing  field  after  such 
a long  absence. 

Staubach  clearly  would  have  been 
a first  round  draft  pick  if  it  hadn’t 
been  for  his  four-year  military  service 
obligation.  As  it  turned  out,  the  Hall 
of  Fame  quarterback  wasn’t  drafted 
until  the  10th  round  when  Dallas 
coach  Tom  Landry  decided  to  ‘‘take 
a chance”  on  the  young  Heisman 
Trophy  winner. 

‘‘After  I graduated  from  the  Naval 
Academy  and  knew  I had  a chance 
to  play  for  the  Dallas  Cowboys  on 
completion  of  my  four  years  in  the 
service,  I had  a football  with  me  at 
all  times,”  said  Staubach.  "My 
friends  in  the  Navy  can  tell  you 
stories  about  how  I would  talk  them 
into  catching  the  ball  for  me,  even 
when  we  were  in  Vietnam.” 

By  the  time  he  retired  from  the 
Cowboys,  Staubach  had  virtually 
rewritten  the  record  book  for  NFL 
quarterbacks,  leaving  the  game  with 
the  highest  efficiency  rating  of  any 
quarterback  in  NFL  history. 

And,  like  Bleier,  Staubach  also 
wears  a ring  designating  him  an 
NFL  championship  winner. 

There  is  virtually  no  athletic  arena 
untouched  by  a former  military 
athlete. 

Former  heavyweight  boxing 
champ  Ken  Norton  may  not  have 
floated  like  a butterfly  or  stung  like  a 
bee,  but  the  former  Marine  had 
enough  speed  and  spunk  to  force 
even  the  great  Muhammad  All  to 
kiss  the  canvas. 

Tennis  great  Arthur  Ashe,  a former 
Army  lieutenant,  went  on  to  become 
the  first  black  male  to  ever  win  the 
U.S.  Open.  And  the  list  goes  on  and 
on. . . 

Discipline,  teamwork,  and  strong 
leadership  will  always  be  ingredients 
in  the  recipe  for  success.  And 
America  will  always  have  its  heroes, 
whether  they're  on  the  playing  field 
or  on  the  battlefield.# 
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“Well,  I hope  you  enjoyed  our  look  at  military  sports.  I know  it’s 
got  me  pumped  up.  I can’t  wait  to  get  to  the  ballfield,  the  court, 
the  pool,  the  golf  course  and  all  those  other  places.  Have  a great 
summer  vacation;  I know  I will.  See  ya’  next  year!” 


